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col of religious processions should be determined. If
it was not the governor who demanded that he be
saluted with pikestaffs, as Marshalls of France were,
or that he be censed immediately after the bishop and
by the deacon not merely by a thurifer, then it was the
prelate who became angered because the pupils of the
Jesuits bowed first to the King's representative, or the
seignior who demanded that he be served holy bread
on a plate under a serviette, or the churchwardens who
wished to precede the officers of justice in processions,
or the beadles who took offence at remaining in the
vestry when the precentors went to the choir.

Passing from the moral to the physical attributes of
the Canadiens, the commentators of the period are no
less conclusive if less subtle in their opinions. Charle-
voix proclaims, "Everyone here is of good appearance.
There is no province in the Kingdom of France where
the blood is better, the height greater, or the body
better proportioned." Both sexes have the finest blood
in the world. Even La Hontan, whose prejudices often
play his intelligence false, recognized that Canadiens
"are well built, robust, big, strong, and vigorous." But
there was one shadow in the picture. Some of the
young men, from their lengthy journeys in the forests,
developed dissolute habits, lost the taste for routine
labour, and became hostile to the least restraint, with
the result that their strength was rapidly dissipated.
"They are old and worn out before their time;" which
did not prevent Montcalm from exclaiming, "What a
colony! What a people when they wish! What a
country for a Colbert to profit from!"

Of rural descent, the greatest number of the set-
tlers had brought with them their distinctive patois.